FROM    SEA    TO    SKY

responsibility of the R.A.F.; use of accommodation and training
facilities for disembarked Fleet Air Arm squadrons available at air
stations already staffed by the R.A.F.; the influence of up-to-date
fighter tactics resulting from periodical interchange of R.A.F.
pilots; above all, the value of the experience gained by sailors and
airmen of all ranks in working together as a team.

As the R.A.F. had not even by this time (end of 1934) started
to expand, the shore stations under Coastal Area were few. There
were flying-boats at Pembroke Dock, Plymouth, Calshot and
Felixstowe, and other coastal activities took place at Donibristle
and Leuchars in Scotland, Gosport and Lee-on-S6lent.

In addition to these, we had the use of aerodromes belonging
to the other R.A.F. commands., whenever we wanted to operate
coastal reconnaissance, concentrate a striking force of torpedo
aircraft or temporarily accommodate a disembarked F.A.A.
squadron.

Such was the position at the time I took over. However, I soon
found that what we may have lacked in quantity, we largely made
up for in quality. On November ist, 2nd and 3rd (1934)? during
an exercise with the Home Fleet, which was on passage from
Rosyth to Portland, our Supermarine Southampton boats
shadowed the Fleet. By the light of well-placed parachute flares,
a dummy torpedo night attack was made on a capital ship passing
through the Straits of Dover. In these rather cramped and very-
noisy small flying-boats the aircrews had reached a high standard
of efficiency.

My opposite number afloat was Sir Alexander Ramsay, Rear-,
Admiral Aircraft Carriers, and I took an early opportunity of
getting in touch with him. If his flagship carrier, Courageous, was
at sea and within air range of Lee, it was a comparatively simple
matter to fly on board, a performance which always thrilled me.

The flight deck looks so indescribably small as one approaches
from a few thousand feet, it seems almost unbelievable that one can
perch on board. Then it grows gradually bigger and bigger as the
deck-landing pilot makes his approach and finally clatters on the
deck with his tail hook firmly held by the arrester wires.

As there must be no loitering on the flight deck, the sailors of
the handling-party come along at the double, unhook the wire and
guide the machine, still with its engine running, to the forward
or after lift. Then the wings are folded, bells clang and down goes
the lift to the upper or lower hangar, and finally the machine is
wheeled into position and secured. I have described this experi-